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Cleveland Dealers See 
To Correct Own Errors in 
Retail Car Maketing 


While Factories Are Not Exonerated From All Blame, 
Dealers See Best Move in Putting 
Own House in Order 


N*” YORK, Oct. 27.—From the city of Cleveland, O., 
today we have a report by Herbert Buckman, secretary 
and manager of the Cleveland Automobile Manufacturers 
and Dealers Association, which indicates that. while the retail 
market is in a serious way, the dealers and distributors are 
attacking the situation from within, with the view to putting 





their own houses in order rather than seeking to sweep the 


dirt under somebody else’s door. 


A 
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IMPROVEMENT SHOWN 
IN METAL WORKING 
PLANTS IN NEW YORK 


Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 27.—Wide 
improvement has been recorded 
during the first month of the final 
quarter of 1931 in _ production 
schedules and employment in a 
majority of the metal working 
plants in that portion of western 
New York of which Rochester is 
the leading center. Most representa- 
tive firms, especially those engaged 
in the manufacture of material for 
the automobile industry and the 
building trades, report a decided in- 
crease in business volume since Sep- 
tember 1, with the outlook much 
brighter than in October a year ago. 

The local units of the General 
Motors Corporation, i. e., the North 
East Appliance Company and the 
Delco-Light Company, which were 
merged early this year as the Delco 
Appliance Corporation, are in pro- 
duction on schedules approaching 
capacity. In the North East division, 
engaged in the manufacture of auto- 
mobile accessories and _ electrical 
equipment, production has been 
gradually increased from: week to 
week. With the motor car manu- 
facturers planning quantity output 
of new models later this year, it is 
expected that further impetus will 
be given to working sheets. The 
plant is exceptionally busy at this 
time on automotive heating devices 





(Continued on Page 8) 





Technical Sessions Feature 
S. A. E. Transport Meetin 


ASHINGTON, Oct. 27.— The 
Shoreham Hotel here has taken 
on an almost completely automotive 





Mr. Buckman in his report states 
that the retail market has suffered 
from within and without. And, while 
dealers seem to feel, according to the 
report, that factories are not en- 
tirely blameless for the present situ- 
ation, the dealer organization also 
realizes that some blame can be at- 
tached to itself. The theory 
now current is that the dealer can 
accomplish more by attempting to 
rectify his own errors, which have 
contributed to his present condition, 
than he can by sitting back and 
waiting for the other fellow to move. 

“The retail automobile dealer has 
been permitted to lose profit makers 
which today he is trying to win 
back,” says M.r Buckman. “To be 
restored to effectiveness the retail 
automobile trade must correct some 
of the faults lying at its own door 
Sills in order to enjoy any improve- 
ment in general business conditions.” 

Credit is one drawback facing 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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ILLINOIS TRADE 
GROUPS PLANNING 
TAX RISE FIGHT 


Chicago, Oct. 27.—Motor vehicle 
users, associations and clubs are 
alarmed and prepared to Oppose 
vigorously a recommended increase 
in the amount of the state gasoline 
tax, it developed today. 

The movement to put through the 
increase over the present 3 cent a 
gallon rate started when James 
Simpson, chairman of the Chicago 
Plan commission, late last week pro- 
posed that the amount be raised to 
5 cents a gallon, with the further 
stipulation that the extra 2 cents, 
which he estimated would amount 
to $10,000,000 a year, be “devoted to 
corporation and educational pur- 
poses in the localities where the tax 
is paid, and to that extent serve to 
relieve the burden on real estate.” 

The proposal by Mr. Simpson was 
immediately taken up by _ the 
executive committee of the Gov- 
ernor’s Revenue Commission which 
recommended the idea to Gov. 
Emmerson in revised form by cut- 
ting the tax from 2 cents to 1 cent 
a gallon. Two more steps in this 
direction are scheduled. Tonight 
(Tuesday) the entire commission 
will receive the report from the 
executive committee with its en- 
dorsement and approval, and Thurs- 
day evening a public session will be 
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CHICAGO DEALERS ADOPT 
UNIQUE SALES STIMULANTS 


C evidence just now, most 


HICAGO, Oct. 27.—In line with a policy especially in 


of the large distributors here 
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’n Responsibilities 
Described by 


Alfred Reeves 


National Automobile Chamber of Commerce Manager 
Tells Columbia Journalism School Duties 
Of Groups in Present Emergency 


EW YORK, Oct. 27.— “Trade associations, properly 
directed by leaders of industry, point the way to busi- 

ness normalcy,” declared Alfred Reeves, general manager of 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, in his 
address Tuesday (October 27) before the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism, Mr. Reeves is a past president 


are extremely active with sales and merchandising campaigns 
designed to reduce their stocks of current model new cars 
to the vanishing point. All of these plans have one point in 
common, in that their fundamental is the “bargain” appeal, 
which the distributors and dealers are convinced is the most 
desirable avenue of approach in selling these days. 

nls Y Three distinct plans have been 
| launched. The Bird-Sykes Company, 
|Graham distributor, is using the 
|price reduction method. So is P. C. 
|Gartley, Inc., Willys-Overland dis- 
| tributor. The Studebaker Sales 
|Company of Chicago and Butler 
| Motors, Inc., Hudson distributor, are 
Problems of the Motor Transporta- | calling the attention of motorists to 
tion Executive.” The next paper the fact that they will get more of 
was one on “Co-ordination of Rail- |an allowance for their cars in trade 








than they probably expect. The 


of the American Trade Association Executives, 


CITROEN RETURNS 
TO FRANCE; SEES 


New York, Oct, 27.—Andre Cit- 
roen, French automobile manufac- 
turer sailed for home last night on 
the Ile de France, having shortened 
his stay in the United States by a 
week in order to make the journey 
with his friend, Premier Pierre La- 
val. M. Citroen spent yesterday 
visiting various leaders in finance 
and industry, and with Mme. Cit- 
roen attended a theater in the 
evening, their party including Mlle. 
Jose Laval. M. Citroen said last 
night: 

“I am sorry to leave the United 
States, but am happy to have been 
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AUTOMOTIVE STEEL 
PURCHASES GAIN 
. _ IN VALLEY SECTION 


Youngstown, O» Oct. 27.—The 
volume of inquiries from steel sheet 
consumers, particularly automobile 
manufacturers, is beginning to give 
a real groundwork to hopes that 
steel plant operations in the Young- 
stown district will expand substan- 
tially during the last two months of 
1931, 

For several months such improve- 
ment has remained in the discus- 
sion stage. At the moment orders 
for steel seem to be substituting 
former reports to valley mills that 


L 
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He declared that men trained in 
journalism had the ideal equipment 


for combating “gyp” associations 
and kindred types of racketeering 
that have developed in various 
trades because “fakers and shady 
politicians fear the sunshine of pub- 
licity more than they do the tan- 
gling laws that frequently delay the 
punishment of criminals,” 

While praising most of the views 
advanced by Gerard Swope, presi« 
dent of General Electric Company, 
to have trade associations the basis 
of plans for employment stabiliza- 
tion, Mr. Reeves was critical of the 
Suggestion for revising Federal laws 
to extend the power and authority 
of associations. 

“While this might work well in 
the future,” said Mr. Reeves, “pres- 
ent needs demand that business 
leaders demonstrate their ability to 
co-operate in the development of 
worthwhile plans within their 
trade organizations. 

“Trade leaders already possess 
adequate legal authority to deal with 
the present business emergency and 
to plan for the future. 

“Trade associations offer oppore 
tunities for improved public rela- 
tionships that will assure a better 
understanding of industry’s prob- 
lems and its responsibilities to the 
public. 

“Many industries need fewer law- 
yers and more newspapermen. The 
latter can develop facts and pre« 
sent them for a proper understand- 
ing by the public. 

“For Gerard Swope’s highly com- 
mendable plan on maintaining 
steady employment, I hear universal 
praise, with but one major criticism, 

“Mr. Swope proposes trade asso=- 
ciations as the main springs of the 
plan, but calls for national legislae- 
tion to permit practices and proce- 
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Newark, N. J., Oct. 27.—Samuel J. Green, formerly with 


road and Highway Transportation” 
by S. O. Dunn, editor of Railway 
Age. Pierre Schon of General 
Motors Truck delivered the last 
paper of the day, discussing “Truck 
Legislation Activities in 1931,” 


aspect with the assembly of the 
delegates to the ninth annual Trans- 
portation Meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, While the 
social side is not entirely neglected, 





the engineers at these meetings 
never forget that life is earnest and 
they improve the shining hours with 
serious technica] discussions of 
problems in their field, For this 
meeting a program of engineering 
papers has been arranged that will 
give the members present plenty of 
serious thought. 

The technical sessions got under 
way this morning at 10.30 o'clock 
at the Shoreham, with three papers 
to be presented and discussions to 
follow. T. L. Preble of the S. P. A. 
truck division of Studebaker opened 
the meeting with a paper on “Some 








which will be found beginning on 


|Dashiell Motor Company, Dodge 
| distrtibutor, is also stressing the al- 
lowance idea. The Gambill Motor 
Company, Hupmobile distributor, is 
|offering bonuses of varying amounts 
to buyers of new Hupmobiles, in 


Moto-Meter, has been made sales manager of the Santa 
Fe Electric Company of this city, maker of incandescent 
bulbs for household use. The line will be offered to the 


automotive jobbing trade. 


a * * 


jaddition to a fair trade-in allow- 
; ance. 

The Bird-Sykes Company started 
|things nearly two months ago by 
announcing price reductions on new 
|Grahams ranging from $100 to $535. 
also brimful of interest. Three more | The move met with unusual success, 
papers are to be presented. The | states President George H. Bird, who 
first speaker will be G. A. Green of | points to a 117 per cent. sales in- 
General Motors Truck, and his sub- | crease in September over August. 
ject is “The Commercial Application | Speaking for the Studebaker Sales 
of Diesel Engines in Motor Vehicles.” |Company of Chicago, R. H. Keeling, 
A. J. Scaife, president-elect of the | vice-president, declares the adver- 

' 
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page 5 of this issue. 

Tonight the visiting engineers are 
scheduled for a trip through the 
plant of the Washington Railway 
and Electric Company. 

The program for Wednesday is 
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Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 27.—The daily average crude oil pro- 
duction in the United States during the week ended October 
24 was 2,380,174 barrels, a decrease of 48,696 barrels from the 
preceding week, according to the Oil and Gas Journal of 


this city. 
a * - 


Springfield, Mass., Oct. 27.—The Indian Motocycle 
Company, and subsidiaries report for the nine month$ 
ended September 30, 1931, a net loss of $73,187, after dee 
preciation and other charges, compared with a net loss, in- 
cluding sale of securities of $492,599 in the corresponding 
period of 1930. 
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AUBURN’S NEW 8-98 SPEEDSTER > 





NEWCOMER in the Auburn line, announced in yesterday's 


Cleveland Dealers Seek 
To Correct Selling Errors 


(Continued From Page 1) 


the outside. From the outside it has 
suffered along with all businesses 
during the period of deflation fol- 
lowing the autumn of 1929. It has 
suffered from abuses within the 
trade, irrespective of the responsi- 
bility for those abuses. This is not 
an attempt to blame the factories, 
the dealers or any one in particular, 
and yet surely no one will deny that 
there have been abuses in the dis- 
tributing end of the automobile 
business, and these bad features 
have created an all the more serious 
Situation for the retail trade of 
today. The retail automobile dealer 
has been permitted to lose profit 
makers which he is today trying to 
win back. To be restored to effect- 
iveness the retail automobile trade 
must correct some of the faults lying 
at their own door sills in order to 
enjoy any improvement in general 
business conditions. 

2. All of the above-named have 
placed the retail automobile dealers 
in a relatively less favorable position 
at banks than they were in 1929. 

3. Whether an upturn in business 
conditions would mean immediate 
restocking on the part of dealers 








the dealer in the future. According 
to Mr. Buckman, any attempt at 
restocking would depend largely 
upon the ability of the dealer to 
finance such a program. Further, 
he states, that while service work 
has been regained to a moderate 
degree there are many establish- 
ments in Cleveland which would not 
be operating today were it not for 
the profits made in their service 
departments during the past year. 

Tomorrow Automotive Daily News 
will describe the situation in Iowa 
as reported by the Iowa Automotive 
Merchants Association. Mr. Buck- 
man’s report on conditions in Cleve- 
land, O., is as follows: 


‘By HERBERT BUCKMAN 


Secretary and Manager Cleveland Automo- 
bile Manufacturers and Dealers’ Association 


1. The automobile retail market is 
in a serious and critical position at 
the present time. This market has 
suffered from both the inside and 





































SHOES AT $500 
PER PAIR 


In New York 
people pay that for shoes. 


tised overallowance method initiated 
first by this distributor and its deal- 
ers has proved entirely successful, 
creating much floor activity and 
producing a good increase in sales, 
many of which would have been 
deferred or lost otherwise. 

Of the appeals to buyers being} 
used by the distributors mentioned, 
that of the Gambill Motor Company 
is the newest in type—in fact, brand 
new to Chicago’s automobile row. 


Incidentally, this company’s plan of 
offering a cash bonus to buyers is 
perhaps the most unusual of the 
three methods being employed in 
the local trade. 

The bonus to new purchasers of 
Hupmobiles ranges from $100 On all 
six-cylinder and Century Eight 
models to $500 on the Model C and 
Model H cabriolets. Other bonuses 
amount to $200, $300 and $400, de- 
pending upon the model ordered. 
The newspaper advertising and pla- 
cards appearing on dealer show win- 
dows emphasize the fact that the 
offer is open only for one week. 

Discussing the Gambill plan, S. L. 
Davis, sales manager, gave a repre- 
sentative of Automotive Daily News 
the reasons for staging the cam- 
paign in just this way. 

“In the first place, we placed a 
one-week limit on the offer in order 
to get prompt action by the buying 
public and to drive home the fact 
that it is a most unusual opportu- 
nity,” said Mr. Davis. 

“We considered various ideas be- 
fore determining the exact form of 
ours, and finally agreed that the 
bonus offer would be most likely 
to be 100 per cent. effective. Our 
plan contains the elements of the 
bargain appeal. It is even a case 
of giving something for nothing. 


some 


Such people have money. 
to spend and they get the 
value they want and ex- 
pect, value they cannot 


get in any other way. 


Automotive Daily News 
sells for $12 per year. It 
is four to twelve times 
than most 
trade publications. It is 
worth it to the big, busy 


executives who read it. 


more costly 


Automotive Daily News readers 


are big buyers. 


Aatomotive Baily News 


A FEW BIG BUYERS ARE 
WORTH MORE THAN MANY 
LITTLE ONES. 





Automotive Daily News 


would depend on the ability of deal- 
ers to finance such a program. 

4. The weeding out of weaker and 
poorer dealers by any _ process 
should result to the advantage of 
the dealers who are able to weather 
the storm unless improvement in 
general business conditions should 
permit an inrush of undesirables, 
these undesirables having a deleteri- 
ous effect on the business as a 
whole, not only from a retail but 
also from a general standpoint. 

5. Unquestionably the dealers in 
this territory have retrenched and 
reorganized their establishments 
where they are now able to make a 
reasonable profit on lower volume 
of business. 

6. The effort of dealers in this 
section to regain service work has 
been successful only to a small de- 
gree. If the service departments of 
a great many dealers in this section 
had not proved profitable during the 
past year, the dealers would not be 
alive today. 

7. Surely the lessons which the 
dealers have learned about service, 
slight though they may be, will stand 
them in good stead in holding this 
service business even when sales for 
new cars have improved. 

8. The effect of the uniform model 
announcement plan on new and 
used car sales should be beneficial 
but it has not had sufficient trial 
to make this conclusive. 

9. Price seems to us the most im- 
portant factor in closing new car 
sales. 


Chicago Dealers Adopt 
Unique Sales Stimulants 


(Continued From Page 1) 


In those respects it is right in line 
with what people want nowadays, 
regardless of what they are buying. 
“If we had announced a price 
| eduction, we feel that buyers would 
still want as big an over-allowance 
as ever on their old cars. If we 
had announced that we would give 
over-allowances, and still main- 
tained prices on our new product, 
we feel that the chief interest of 
the motor public would be in their 
old cars instead of the buying of 
new ones. By that I mean our 
salesmen could not as effectively 
sell the advantages of becoming a 
Hupmobile owner. 

“Frankly, it was a case with us of 
arriving at what we considered the 
most effective psychology to apply, 
everything considered. The plan 
we have adopted gives our salesmen 
the best opportunity to sell the new 
car. We feel we can thereby best 
center the prospect’s interest in 
what we have to sell and eliminate 
objections or hesitancy if they crop 
up. 

“Before announcing the bonus 
plan we first convinced ourselves 
that it was the most airtight method 
possible under present conditions, 
and had in it all the elements to 
create sales. Our premise has been 
justified by the manner in which it 
has taken hold; in other words, the 
interest, inquiries and orders it has 
produced. 

“We carefully instructed our 
salesmen and those of our dealers 
in advance On the procedure they 
should adopt; namely, that they 
should first fix in the mind of the 
prospect what the bonus would be 
after finding out which new car 
model] the buyer was interested in, 
and, secondly, to sell the merits of 
that car thoroughly.” 
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SPARKS from DETROIT 


Curb Service Mailing 
* “ * 


Detroit Cops Buying 





* * 5 
Citroen Plays Santa 

* * ok } 
Winton’s Record 

* * * 


Chris Sinsabaugh—Detroit Editor 





ECIDEDLY practical, I call it, this experiment which 
Detroit is making. The wonder is why Uncle Sam 
hasn't thought of it before. Said experiment is nothing more 
or less than moving letter boxes close enough to the curb to 
permit the motorist to drive up and drop in letters or parcels 
without having to get out of the car. 

Curb service mailing, they call it, and to simplify 
matters as much as possible, the slots are made big enough 
for parcels as well as letters. 

How often has the wife given you letters to mail on the 
way to the office and you haven’t been able to discharge 
your obligations because of inability to find space at the 
curb to park while you get out and drop the mail? With the 
new system, you will have no alibi. 

+ * * 
ORD’S registrations in Wayne county this month should 
show a nice increase through the delivery to the city of 
137 new cars, of which number the Police Department gets 
103 and the rest go to other municipal departments. The 
largest previous order delivered to the city was 111 Model 
T’s in 1927. 

The cops get their new cars at an average cost of $238 
each, the old cars being traded in. Twenty-one of the new 
jobs are equipped with radio and replace scout cars, which 
have been withdrawn from service with mileage records 
ranging from 78,434 to 143,728 miles, and aggregating a 
grand total of 2,283,097 miles in the last two years. 

Going over the city’s records, we find that in the last 
seven years operation costs of the Fords have progressively 
declined from an average of 7 cents a mile in 1924 to 3.06 in 
1930. The 300 Ford cars in police service in the fiscal year 
ended November, 1930, traveled a total of 6,591,937 miles, at 
a cost of $191,166.85, an average of approximately 2.9 cents 


per mile. 
* * * 


NDRE CITROEN, French automobile manufacturer, did 

not forget to play Santa Claus on his flying visit to 

Detroit over the week end. 

watch, purchased in Paris, for his friend, Henry Ford, 

knowing that the sage of Dearborn probably would appreciate 
it far more than anything else he could have brought. 


M. Citroen maybe knew that Ford is an expert watch- 
maker and that he delights in taking watches and clocks apart 
to see what makes the wheels go round and repair the balky 
ones. Evidence of this hobby is found in the story they tell 


of a friend of Charles Sorenson’s, who complained to Ford’s’ 


general manager that he had a valuable Swiss clock that was 
out of commission which no one could fix. 

“Bring it to me. I'll get it fixed,’ Sorenson is said to 
have told him. A few days after the clock was returned in 
running order and the friend was informed that Mr. Ford 
himself had performed the necessary surgical operations 
that put the tick-tick back into the timepiece. Probably no 
one else in Detroit could have done it. 

od ~ a” 


HE chonological history in the Detroit Free Press 

records that thirty years ago last Saturday, Alexander 
Winton set up a new American mile record on the old Grosse 
Pointe track in Detroit with a mark of 1.09. 

In those days the automobile manufacturer not only had 
to build and market automobiles, but he personally had to 
get out and prove to the public that they would run. In those 
days Winton was a race driver as well as a manufacturer, 
and so was Henry Ford. In fact, the records show the two 
met in a match race in those days. And when Ford picked 
up Barney Oldfield and made a race driver out of him and 
Ford’s 999, with Barney driving, beat Winton, the latter’s 
heart was broken. 

Winton was a game little guy in those days and in 1905 
he took a Winton team to Ireland to drive in the James 
Gordon Bennett cup race. Winton himself drove one of 
the cars. 





He brought with him a uniqué' 
















Fletcher Tire Company of 
Portland, Ore., Finds 
That It Brings in New 
Plus Business; Monthly 
Inspection Covers Six 
Main Points in Car 


HE Fletcher Tire Com- 

pany of Portland, Ore., 
believes that free service is 
justified when it brings in 
new plus business. 
On March 15, 1931, the firm in- 
Augurated a free service plan so 
liberal in extent that the average 


prospective customer, accustomed 


to high-pressure salesmanship, met 


the offer with skepticism in his 
mind. However, it wasn’t long be- 
fore most of these business men 
were convinced of the sincerity of 
this offer, “The finest thing I eve 
heard of,” commented one of the 
new customers after he had brought 
his car in, and he wasn’t the only 
booste: 

The free service consists of a 
monthly inspection for the period 
of a ycar. Brakes, tires, wheel align- 
ment, batteries, lights and lubricat- 
ing system all come in for their 
just share of attention The in- 
spection is truly thorough and take 
about two hours to complete. But 
no effort is made to tell the auto- 
mobile owner anything about the 


generator or distributor; that is left 
to those who specialize along these 
particular lines. With the excep- 
tion of the oil and spark plug re- 
placement, all of the service yut- 
Side the car. 

Only 250 business men with 
credit rating are receiving the 
service—others must pay for 
regular rates. The favored ones 
selected are prominent men who 
drive a great deal and require very 
rigid inspection of their cars, 
who take pride in having 
automobiles in first-class 
condition at all times. 
ager and one of the salesmen made 
all of the first calls, explaining the 


Is 


free 
it at 


nature of the plan, which, in short, 
was monthly free service with no 
strings tied to it. 

As a matter of fact, the free serv- 


ice means a considerable invest-; 
ment in labor for the Fletcher Tire 
Company. It costs the concern 
$1.50 an hour, or $3 for each of the} 


250 customers who bring cars in! 
upon this invitation, or a total ex- 
penditure of $750. An average of 


ten cars are handled daily in addi- 
tion to the regular work of 
eighteen employees at the 
store and service headquarters at 
9th and Burnside Streets. The in-| 
spection and plus business thus cre- 
ated keeps the employees con-| 
sistently busy throughout an eight-| 
hour day, and the extra income 
from sales and service helps pay 
expenses, which run about $150 
daily. The average amount collect- 
ed from work on these ten cars is 
about $5 each, or $50, If this added 
number of cars were not going 
through the shops constantly, men 
and equipment would probably be 
idle part of the time. 

The Fletcher Tire Company is 
willing to gamble its labor against 
the condition of the cars. Of course, 
no effort is made to force a man 
#o have the work done there. But 
most people feel. that it is only fair 
to give this concern the work after 
the mechanics have already put in 
two hours’ time without charge. 
However, the company will keep its 
agreement with the customer and 
will inspect his car every month 
until the year is up whether or not 
he gives the firm a nickel’s worth | 
of business. 

“Don’t go to all that trouble,” de- 
clared a number when they first 
brought the cars in and learned | 
what the inspection entailed. They | 
feared some obligation would be in-| 
currec and that the firm would rec- | 
ommend more work on their cars| 
than would be absolutely necessary. 

However, great care is taken to 
recommend only repairs that are 


the | 
main | 





Teally needed, and it is left to the 
owner to give an O. K. to go ahead. 
If the car owner is at all uncertain 





Al | 


and | 
their | 
running | 
The man-| 


| advantage 


THREE BIG VIEWS of Fletcher Tire Company, Portland, Ore., showing salesroom, battery shop and tire 
and wheel department 


A New Idea 


about the recommendations, he is 


; asked to take the report given him); 


to the dealer who Sold him the car) 


for confirmation. As _ the 
idea of the plan is to build up con- 
fidence in the firm, 
great care is used in performing the 
various operations necessary to put 


incentive to good work, a bonus of 


whole | 


exceedingly 


| the car in ship-shape. As an added | 


$10 is paid monthly to each me-|} 


chanic who has had no dissatisfied 
customers. 

So far, most of the 250 new cus- 
tomers have evinced great satisfac- 
tion over the service and work done | 
in the shops. It is a little early to| 
calculate how much added business 


said to be $15,000 to $18,000 


| 
| 


| will accrue—the present average in | 
| sales and@ service for the main store | 
| is 


monthly, or $35,000 for the two sta- 


tions operated by the company. 
However, it is anticipated that these 


250 customers will bring in at least | 


250 more, for pleased customers will 
certainly tell others. 

Since the inauguration of 
plan, it has been found, too, that 
moving passenger car tires has been 
easier once the firm has had the 
of familiarizing itself 
with the condition of the customers’ 
tires and the customer and store 
have been able to make more sat- 
isfactory deals since they have had 
the opportunity of meeting on com- 
mon ground. 


NAMES J. Ww. BACON 
Atlanta, Ga., Oct, 27. 
gram, Inc., Ford dealer in Decatur, 
has announced the appointment of 
J. W. Bacon as service manager. He 
was formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of the local branch of the Ford 
Motor Company. 





.2bert In-| 


the | 


j 





When Free Service Is 


ce ca all ij wu a s 


To the Public: Oct. 18, 1931 


OAKLAND is my name. I[ am 
a Sport Roadster with 6 wire 
wheels. My shoes are new and I 
am in very fine condition. My 


former owner bought me new and 
he was very good to me. 
I am now looking 


for a new 
home and will carry my new mas- 
ter thousands of miles for only 
oil, gas and water. I may be seen 
at the (Signed) 


Downes Motor Co. 
246 Park Ave. Dial 4-1111 





THE Downes Motor Company of 

Worcester, Mass., tried a new idea, 

as shown about in the reproduc- 
tion of a recent ad 


TO SUBSTITUTE BUSES 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 27.—Approv- 
ing an application of the Coast 


Cities Railway Company to substi- | 


tute buses for street cars on the 
route between Belmar and Asbury 


Park, the state Board of Public Util- | motional program for both Oldberg 


ities Commissioners has ordered the 


company to sell six tickets for 50/ 1932 is more extensive than ever. 


cents, the price which the company | 
had suggested. 


NEW ELECTRICAL FIRM 

Jamestown, N. Y., Oct, 27.—Benja- | 
min 
Anderson Electrical Service here. 
The new firm has taken over the 
automotive electric service plant in 
Fenton Place, formerly occupied by 
the W. A. Nordstrom Company, Inc. 
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lED J. BUTLER BACK 
| IN REPLACEMENT FIELD, 





| An extensive campaign of co-op- 


Anderson has organized the | 


lrecent appoint- 











Justified - 
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JOINS ASSOCIATED PARTS 


Toledo, O., Oct. 27.—After two) 
years with the Moto-Meter Gauge 
and Equipment 
Company, during 
which time most 
of his effort was 
spent with the @ 
car manufactur- 
er, Ed J. Butler 
has returned to 
work with the 
jobber and deal- 
er in the automo- 
tive industry. His 





: E, Butle 
ment is that of J. Butler 
sales manager of Associated Parts, 
here. 


The scope of activity of the com- 
pany has been greatly expandeed by 
the acquirement of the Toledo Alloy | 
Castings Company and its product— 
the AerAloy piston. 


eration with jobers and dealers 
everywhere is planned for AerAloy 
pistons immediately, while the pro- 


mufflers and Red Head heaters for 


BLAINE RETURNS FROM 
CALIFORNIA VACATION 


Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 27.—Earl 
C. Blaine, until recently chief body 
engineer of the Marmon Motor Car 
Company, has just returned from a 


three months trip to California. He 
has not as yet announced his plans 
for the future. 





| the motorist. 


Se eeennreeetteeeeeest ean ee 


He has had 
ENOUGH 


of radiator 
sniffing 








Laon seep 


...this year 
he’s using 


G.P.A. 


It’s just as advantageous for 
dealers to sell G. P. A. Radiator 
Glycerine as it is for motorists to 





use it. 

It ends doubt and worry for 
He doesn’t have to 
“sniff” to know whether or not 
his anti-freeze has faded away. 
With G.P.A. the motorist knows 
it’s 100% there—all winter. One 


| filling does the whole job. 


This means less work and more 
profit for the dealer, too. You 
make a year’s profit with one 
servicing. And, because G. P. A. 
can’t evaporate, you can sell it 
before freezing weather... before 
the “rush.” 

Approved by A. A. A. Meets 
U. S. Bureau of Standards’ speci- 
| fications for the ideal anti-freeze. 
Backed up by a big advertis- 


|ing campaign—magazines, radio, 


newspapers. 


GPA. 


RADIATOR 
GLYCERINE 


Produced only by members of Glycer- 
ine Producers’ Association, 45 East 17th 
Streét, New York, N. Y. 
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Better Employment 
HILE it would be foolish to say that our heart-breaking 
problem of unemployment seems on the way to any 
comprehensive solution, there are some gleams of silver in 


Mich 














the clouds. The President’s organization on unemployment has| 


just announced that there is a definite gain in industrial 
activity in New England, New York, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Utah and various other districts. Obviously, it will need 
more than improvement in scattered territories to cure the 
trouble, but improvement, when it comes, is certain to appear 
in just this fashion. 

The report from the New England council calls its 
present data “the most encouraging compilation in recent 
months.” Reports have also been received from Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and Atlanta, Ga., voicing optimism for the imme- 
diate future. 

The report does not touch on prospects in the Detroit 
territory, where the automotive vehicle industry centers, but 
we do not need any statement to know that within the next 
two or three months our industry will swing into what is 
normally the busiest period of the year. Before very long 
we ought to get favorable reports from Detroit in the matter 
of employment. 

Our national task for the months directly ahead of us 
is to minimize. the effects of still existing unemployment, 
until the increases in industrial activity begin to take up the 
pitiful slack that has existed for two years. 


International Co-operation in 
Exports 


M ANDRE CITROEN, the French automobile manu- 
e facturer, delivered an extremely interesting address 
at the annual convention of major industries in New York 
the other day. His views on the international aspects of 
automotive industrial activity are broad and well balanced. 
He knows his industry. 


Naturally enough, the greatest interest centered in M.| 
Citroen’s suggestion of an international cartel to operate in| 
In so far as we know, there never has been | 


the export field. 
such an idea advanced before. 

The French manufacturer would have the automotive 
industries of all countries which build vehicles form an inter- 
national export sales corporation to handle al] export activi- 
ties. Such a company would effect far-flung savings in 
distribution costs. It would undoubtedly be able to promote 
such efficiency as cannot be achieved under the present sys- 
tem of export effort handled by-individual companies. The 
idea is interesting, but we fear impractical. 

We are not lawyer enough to say whether such an inter- 
national combination falls under the ban of our very inelastic 
anti-trust laws. We would imagine that it might easily do so. 
But beyond that, the difficulty of getting nations to co-oper- 
ate on any such basis is almost insuperable. It is hard enough 
to get industries to co-operate, or even companies within 
single industries, even to the meager extent permitted by 
our stringent laws. 

Nevertheless, M. Citroen’s thought is interesting and 
perhaps it may serve the useful purpose of getting all of us 
to think, however briefly, along international lines. 





With half the supply of gold in the world in our coffers, 
with industries equipped to supply the nations, including our 
own, with most of the things they need, with savings banks 
bulging with unspent surpluses, with millions of people will- 
ing and anxious to work, just what is the matter that the 
wheels still refuse to go around? You answer that one, 
ywother, we can’t. 








| 30.-Dec.4—New York City. 


Trade Association News 














Evansville, Ind., Automobile 


Dealers 


The Evansville Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association is preparing for a 
busy winter season. The regular 
association meetings were suspended 


during the summer, but with the 
coming cf fall they have been re- 
newed with full attendance. At the 
inaugural fall meeting, the annual 
election of officers was held with the 


Elect Officers 


following executives returned for 
the coming year: 

J. W. Walton, Lincoln Motor Com- 
pany (Buick), president; Carl Max- 
well, Wabash Valley Motor Company 
(Hudson), vice-president; Richard 
E. Meier, Interstate Finance Com- 
pany, secrectary and treasurer. 

Meetings will be held every Wed- 


'nesday during the winter months. 


Steubenville (O.) Dealers Golf 
And Dine at Country Cub 


The Tri-State Automobile Dealers’ 
Association held its regular monthly 
meeting at the Stubenville Country 
Club on Monday of this week. A 
golf tournament was the feature of 
the afternoon’s proceedings, the 
members teeing off at 2.30. Golf 


REDUCE TRUCK RATES - | so. CAROLINA MOTOR 
FIRMS PROTEST RATE 


Elizabeth, N. J., Oct. 27.—On rec- 
ommendation of a special commit- 
tee, the Union County Board of 
Freeholders has approved a new 
schedule of rates for the New Jer- 
sey and Staten Island Ferry Com- 
pany, which operates between this 
city and Staten Island. Under the 
revised schedule of rates a reduc- 
tion of about 18 per cent. is made. 
pertaining chiefly to trucks. 


ee ee 
| COMING EVENTS | 
a 


OCTOBER 


22-28—Prague, Czecho-Siovakia. interna- 
tional Automobile Exposition 

23-29—Washington, D. C. Transportation 
meeting, Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Hotel Shoreham 

27-28—Chicago, Ul. American Railway As- 
sociation Motor Transport Di ion 
meeting. 


27-29—Baltimore, Md. Society of Anuto- 
motive Engineers, Baltimore Sec- 
tion, meeting. 

27-20—Washington, D. C. Meeting of 


Washington Section, S. A. E., in 
conjunction with National Trans- 
portation meeting. 
NOVEMBER 
5-14—London, England, Internationa!) Com- 
mercial Motor Transport Exhibition 
Olympia Hall. 


10-12—Chicago, Ul. American Petroleum 


Institute. annual meeting. Hotel 
Stevens 
| *&-Dec. 9—Brussets. Belgium. Autumobile 


Salon, 
29-Dec. 5—New York, N. Y¥. 
Salon, Hotel Commodore 
American So- 


Automobile 


ciety of Mechanical Engineers, en- 
nual meeting 
DECEMBER 
7-12—Atlantic City, N. J. Motor ané 


play was followed by dinner at the | 


club house. 

William McGraw of Bellaire, O., 
lis president of the Tri-State Asso- 
ciation, and Robert J. Bailie of 


|Stubenville is secretary of the asso- | 


' ciation. 





Columbia, S. C., Oct. °%7.—Motor 
freight carriers of South Carolina 
have been granted a rehearing De- 
cember 2 on an order fixing their 
rates uniformly 10 per cent. higher 


than railroads, after they protested | 


S rates as “ruinous,” according to 
lw. W. Goodman, superintendent of 
motor transport. 

Representatives of the Bowman 
Transportation Company, Price 
Transportation Company, Piedmont 
Motor Express and other lines which 
cover the state, maintained that the 
order gave the railroads indirect 
authority to fix their rates, neces- 
sarily, 10 per cent. higher. 





i 
Ps 


Equipment Association and National | 


Standard Parts Association, Joint 
Trade Show. 

9-1I—Atlantic City, N. J. American In- 
stitute of Chemica] Engineers. meet 


ing 
JANUARY 


9-16—New York City, National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. Nationa’ 
Automobile Show. 

9-17—Los Angeles. Annua! Automobile 
Show of the Los Angeles Motor Car 
Dealers Association 

10-13—Chicago. National Whee! and Rim 
Association, annual] convention 
Edgewater Beach Hotel 

11-14—Detroit, Mich, American Roaa 
Builders Association, twenty-ninth 
convention and show 

li—New York city. Society 

motive Engineers, annual 
Pennsylvania Hotel. 

16-23—Newark, N. J. Newark Automobile 
Dealers’ Association’s annua) show 

16-23-—Buffalo, N Annual automobile 
show of Buffalo Automotive Trade 
Association, Inc., 174th Regimeni 
Armory 


of Auto- 
dinner 


17-23—Cincinnati. Automobile show of 
Cincinnati Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation 

17-23—Milwaukee. Annual) Automobile 
Show. Milwaukee Automotive 
Trades, Inc. 

22-30— New York. National Motor Boat 
Show, Grand Centra] Palace 
JANUARY 
23-30—Ealtimore. Annual Automobile Show. 
23-30-—Minneapolis, Annua! Automobile 
Show of Minneapolis Automobile 

Trade Association 


23-30—Pittsburgh. Annual] automobile show 
of Pittsburgh Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, Motor Square Garden 
25-29—Detroit, Mich. Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, annua] meeting, Bork 
Cadillac Hotel. 
6—Cleveland. Annua! Automobile 
Show of the Cleveland Automobile 
Manufacturers and Dealers Associa- 
tion, Public Auditorium. 
30-Feb. 6—Chicsgo, Ul, National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, Natiena’ 
Automobile Show. 
30-Feb. 6—Chicago, Ul. 
Hotel Drake. 
FEBRUARY 
Annual Automobile Show 
St. Pau! Automobile Dealers, Inc. 
13-20—Kansas City, Mo. Annual Auto- 
mobile Show, Kansas City Motor 
Car Dealers’ Association, American 
Roya) Building. 
13-20—Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hotel Biltmore, 
22-March 5—San Francisco, Cal. 
bile Salon, Palace Hotel. 


30-Feb. 


Automobile Solon 


6-13—St. Paul. 


Automobile Salon 


Autome- 


first consideration? Non- 
metallic gears give it. They 
are highly resilient, nonreso- 
nant and yielding, and they 
eliminate metal-to-metal con- 


| Js elimination of noise your 
| 


tact. They “soften” the entire 
engine. 

Is better performance your 
first consideration? Non- 
metallic gears give it. They 


maintain synchronization be- 
tween crankshaft and cam- 
shaft, not merely when first 
installed, but for 50,000 miles 


and more of service. 


There is no compromise with 

accuracy in a good gear drive. 

It is a token of good manufac- 
ture throughout the car. 


GENERAL E 


ENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. 
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BAY STATE TRUCKERS 
READY TO REFUTE R. R. 
COMPETITION CLAIMS 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 27.—The re- 
sumed hearing of the Public Utilities 


Commission into the allegedly un- 
fair trucking competition by the 
New Haven and the Boston & Maine 
railroads took a new turn when the 
counsel for the Massachusetts Mo- 
tor Truck Club offered to produce 
witnesses to refute the New Haven’s 
contentions. 

Wallace H. Walker, counse)] for 
the club, said he was “tired of being 
challenged to produce members of 
the club to testify.” He declared 
Arthur W. Blackman, counsel for 
the New Haven, had charged “he did 
not dare to prodfice any witnesses.” 

Because today’s hearing was lim- 
ited to the complaint against the 
alleged practices of the Boston & 
Maine Transportation Company, 
the trucking subsidiary of the rail- 
road, Walker told the commissioners 
he would ask Blackman to recepen 
the New Haven case in order that 
he might have an opportunity to 
question the club’s witnesses. 

John H. Smith of Woburn 
David Avaback of Lawrence were 
the club members introduced by 
Walker. Smith, testifying against 
the Boston & Maine Transportation 
| Company, said he had lost business 
to the railroad subsidiary as did 
Avaback, who told of having lost 
business in carting roofing material 
from Everett to Lawrence. 

Before they were presented, James 
B. Brown, counsel for the Boston & 
| Maine, objected that the hearings 
ought not to be used as fishing ex- 
| peditions to obtain information fo» 
competitive use. 


and 





MAKES DRIVER AWARDS 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 27. -Seven op- 
| erators of motor trucks of C. Lewis 
Lavine, Inc., this city were award- 
ed safety medals and given cards of 
citation at an outing of employees 
for operating a commercial vehicle 
for one year covering thousands of 
miles without an accident. C. Lewis 
Lavine, Inc., this city, were award- 
has reduced its aceidents during the 
past two years about 65 per cent. 


/ 
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Summary of 1931 1931 Truck 
Legislation 


The following paper was present- 
ed at the opening session of the 
transportation meeting of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers at 
the Hotel Shoreham, Washington, 
D. C. The paper will appear in 
serial form in Automotive Daily 
News, beginning today. 


By PIERRE SCHON 


General Motors Truck Compzny, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


HE motor truck industry went 
through a more crucial legisla- 
situation this year than ever 
before, and the 1931 
sicns brought no improvement in 
uniformity of permissible sizes and | 
weights. 

Selfish interests, opposed to the 
development and expansion of high- 
way transportation, were extremely 
active in formulating and enacting 
state laws tntended to cripple and 
handicap the operation of motor 
trucks and buses. 

These attacks on highway trans- 
portation resulted in the following: 

1. Reduction in the size of ve- 
hicles 

2. Reduction in weight. 

3. Higher license fees for 
and buses. 

4. More stringent regulation of 
public and contract carriers. 


tive 


trucks 


It should be understood that this | 


paver deals primarily with truck 





FIERRE SCHON 


legislation, as apart from motor 
coaches, since the legislative effect 
on motor coaches in 1931 has been 
less severe, due to the vigilant ef- 


forts of the well organized state 
bus asscciations. 
While attempts were made to 


bring about more drastic regulations 
against both buses 
practically all of the forty-four 
legislatures in session during 1931, 
co-ordinated efforts on the part of 
manufacturers and operators, spon- 
sored by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, resulted in 
defeating proposals for such ad- 
verse legislation in the majority of 
states. As a result of the attacks 
by those interests opposed to high- 
way transportation, well organized 
state associations of truck owners 
were formed and, in future legisla- 
tive sessions, stronger opposition to 
unfavorable truck and bus laws will 
be offered. 

The very nature of the new laws 
enacted in several of the agricultural 
states serves as an example of the 
extent to which the opposing inter- 
ests will go to cripple highway trans- 
portation. In Texas, for instance, a 
new law will rule motor equipment 
worth millions of dollars off the 
the highways. It is estimated that, 
in the city of Dallas alone, 400 motor 
trucks will be forced to discontinue 
operation when these new regula- 
tions become effective. In_ the 
Houston district it is estimated that 
equipment worth $1,500,000 will be 
obsoleted by the new Texas law. 
House bills Nos. 335, 336 and 628, as 
enacted by the Texas Legislature, are 
typical examples of state laws writ- 


ten, not by highway engineers for’ 





legislative ses- | 


and trucks in|} 


the conservation of pavements, nor 
by automotive engineers interested 
in designing vehicles of practical 
sizes and weights, nor by operators 
and shippers interested in economi- 
cal transportation, but largely formu- 
lated by hostile propagandists with 
the intention of driving local freight 
back to the rails. 

Similar campaigns were carried on 
with tremendous force in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana, Alabama and Georgia. In 
some single states as many as forty 
bills were presented, all affecting in 
one way or another the future of 
| truck, trailer and bus transportation. 

Although the recent efforts to re- 
strict and hamper highway trans- 
| portation through unfavorable state 
llaws were allegedly instigated by 
railroad interests, it should not be 
inferred that all railroads are pro- 
| ponents of restrictive highway legis- 
lation. The more progressive rail- 
roads realize fully that the eventual 
solution for the present problems in 
transportation lies in the proper co- 
ordination of rail and highway trans- 
portation. As an example, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company has achieved remark- 
able results in properly co-ordinating 
truck and bus transportation with 
their railway service. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company has gone 
on record with the following state- 
ment: 

“Under no circumstances is in- 
dorsement given to regulations of 
any kind intended to force back to 
the rails traffic which could be more 
effectively moved on the highways.” 
| Similarly, many other railroads 
| have recognized the important posi- 
ition of the truck and bus in the 
| picture of transportation and the 
|more progressive railroads are solv- 
ing their problems by intelligent co- 
lordination of rail and _ highway 
| facilities. 
| Unfortunately in the 1931 legisla- 

tive battles there were no attempts 

made by neighboring states to at- 

‘tain uniformity of laws permitting 
' the development of interstate trans- 
‘portation. 

Two codes are in existence today 
| With recommendations to 
lereater uniformity of state legal 
|regulations on sizes and weights: 
| 1. National Conference on Street 
|and Highway Safety, known as the 
|model act or the national code. 

2. Recommendations made by the 

Motor Vehicle Conference Commit- 
| tee of the N. A. C. C. 





BUGUMV EEE | mae 


secure | 


These two codes differ greatly in | 


so far as uniformity of regulations 
are concerned. Both of them con- 
tain recommendations 


methods. 

In addition 
the American Association of 
Highway Officials at the 
convention on September 30 this 


tire wherever possible and also 
adopted a standard axle load of 
16,000 pounds as a minimum maxi- 
mum loading for motor vehicles 
equipped with high-pressure pneu- 
matic tires. 

This action on the part of our 
state highway officials’ association 
is highly commendable, and, while 
this 16,000 pounds does not conform 
to the two existing codes, it definite- 
ly sets up @ minimum maxinum 
axle weight limitation as a guide to 
the state Legislatures, when at- 
tempts are made to reduce the 
weights of commercial vehicles to 
impractical, uneconomical and ridic- 
ulously low limits, as were enacted 
this year in Georgia and Texas. In 
regard to loadings for balloon tires, 
the highway officials’ association 
agreed to await results of tests in 
progress now, which will indicate 
the additional loadings, if any, for 
balloon tires. This 16,000 pounds 
minimum maximum means _ that 
axle weights in excess of 16,000 
pounds may be used where state 
officials consider pavements 








(Continued on Page 7) 


to these two codes, | 
State | 
annual | 


year at Salt Lake City voted unani- | 
mously for repression of the solid | 


which are| 
| not in keeping with the progress of | 
the industry in design and operating 





and | 


INDEPENDENT SPRINGING 
OF WHEELS MAY COME 
WITH STREAMLINED CARS 


In the many arguments advanced 
for streamlining relatively little 
attention has been given to one 
phase of this subject which is of de- 
cided importance—the fact that 
streamlined construction will per- 
mit all four wheels to be independ- 
ently sprung. This feature, accord- 
ing to J. Ledwinka, Budd EBody’s 
chief engineer and an authority on 
streamlining, should be a factor in 
hastening the advent of the stream- 
lined car. 

“The automobile manufacturer 
for years has endeavored to reduce 
the unsprung weight of his product,” 
Mr. Ledwinka says. “Now that the 
streamlined car is in the offing, I 
believe we should consider the im- 
portance of this type of construc- 
tion in permitting the independent 
springing of each of the four wheels. 
To the motorist this is important. 
As it is now, the shocks of the road 
encountered by any one wheel are 
transmitted to the entire car. With 
each wheel independently sprung. 
the shock encountered by any one 
wheel will be confined to that sec- 
tion of the car immediately gov- 
erned by this one wheel.” 


DE VILBISS CO. ISSUES 
NEW PAINTING CATALOGUE 


A new catalogue. giving descrip- 
tions and prices of De Vilbiss port- 
able spray-pkinting outfits, has re- 
cently been published by the DeVil- 
biss Company, Toledo, O., manu- 
facturer of spray-painting and 
spray-finishing equipment. 

This catalog contains information 
which should be of value to every 
user of spray-painting and deco- 
rating equipment. It 
concise and is easily understood. 











is complete. | 


; Sion of the national transportation 
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Chassis is Lubrication 


The fellowing paper was pre- 
sented today at the second day ses- 


meeting of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers at the Hotel Shore- 
ham, Washington, D. C. The paper | 


will appear serially in Automotive 
Daily News. 
By A. J. SCAIFE, 


Vice-President 
The White Motor Company 


WHEN Mr. Hughes, chairman of 
the papers committee, first 
suggested that I prepare a paper on 
“Chasis Lubrication,’ I did not have 
the least idea as to desirable subject 
matter. So, instead of just writing | 
a paper on a subject I know very | 
little about I decided to get a cross- | 
section of the thought on this prob- 
lem from motor vehicle operators | 
and mé anufacturers, lubricant manu- 
facturers, trade papers, etc. To this 
end I requested Mr. Burnett of the 
socicty to secure all the information 
available, with the result that we 
reccived about eighteen letters. indi- 
cating that there is considerabie in- 
tercst in the subject of chassis lu- | 
brication 
These letters came 
resentatives of six motor vehicle 
operators, five motor vehicle manu- 
facturers, four lubricant manufac- 
turers and two trade papers, and 
one consulting enginecr, expressed | 





from the rep- 


in the following manner 
1.Is an operator of motor! 
vehicles 


a. Consideration should be given to 
the vacuum system of oiling chassis 





steering mechanism, clutch bear- 
| ings, etc | 
b. Installation of reserve 


engine 
oil reservoir for use on long trips in | 





order to insure uniformity as to 
price and quality. 
2. Is an operator of 230 


—— 


motor i 
} 
- He has developed speci ifications | 











Interstate Brake Tester 


Has Been Greatly Improved 





The Interstate Brake Testing 
IMachine Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has announced several im- 


models of the 


provements in late 
Whereas until 


Electro Brakometer. 


'recently separate models have been 


required for handling large com- 
mercial vehicles and passenger cars, 
the large bus and truck models are 
now built for universal brake serv- 
ice and will handle all sizes of buses, 
trucks and passenger cars with 
equal satisfaction. This is accom- 
plished by the use of an automatic 
phasing switch, which converts the 
equipment when it is desired to 
handle the lighter vehicles; it gives 
them full range of the dial of the 
electric meter during the brake test, 
the same as the bus or truck would 
have with the switch in another 
position. With this one model in- 
stalled, patronage may be drawn 
from all standard types of commer- 


cial and private motor vehicles, 
without investing in additional 
equipment or using any more floor 
space. 


Late models, large and 


small, | 


The 
lifts 


the pneumatic lifts changed. 
first models had motors and 
mounted on cross members. The 
second style had only the rear 
motors under the rollers. The 1931 
models have all motors under the 





rollers, and, instead of using 
two pneumatic lifts, located in 
the center. of the main pit, 
four lifts are now used, being 


placed at the Side walls of the pit. 
This arrangement of motors and 
lifts gives a more compact machine 
and facilitates the operator’s work 
by affording a wholly unobstructed 
main pit, front and rear. 


Bus and truck model is now pro- 
vided with a patent load applicator. 
Due to the fact that the angle of 
brake rod or linkage sometimes 
varies when a large vehicle is suffi- 
ciently loaded to compress its 
springs, it has been found unsafe to 
rely upon testing only with the ve- 
hicle empty. This pneumatic load 
applicator enables the operator to 
throw a load on the vehicle at will, 
the weight of which is indicated on 
a pressure gauge, and to test the 


have the position of the motors and! brakes with vehicle loaded. 


‘into the crankcase of the 


;} can we 


wide 
enough to include all types of mo- 
tor coaches in operation after sev- 
eral years of experimenting. 
b. He has also developed a 
for oil that can be readily drained 


for engine oil having a range 


tank 


engine in 
order to give continuous use of only 
one oil. 

c. Consider using the same ar- 
rangement for the purchase of 
chassis lubricants, using the fewest 
number of kinds possible. 

3. Is an operator having 
of approximately 100 vehicles, 


a fleet 
run- 





A. J. SCAIFE 


ning from 20 to 100 miles per day. 

a. It costs about $1,524 per year 
in round figures to lubricate this 
fleet. The question was, were they 
saving $1,524 a year by this lubrica- 
tion program? Could it be done 
some other way at less cost? 

b. Wick feed oil cups were in- 
stalled at a cost of $475, including 
jabor and material. Reclaimed 
crankcase oil was used with a total 
cost, including investment, of $791. 
Saving the first year was $763, with 
a decrease in parts replacement, bué 
should there have been an increase, 
they would have $753 to use. Saving 
the second year was $1,208. 

The recent purchase of new 
trucks of a cheaper type does not 
provide for the installation of oil 
cups, but the parts are compara- 


tively lower. The question is, How 
often shall we lubricate to prevent 
chassis wear? 

d. Engine lubricants originally 


were changed at 500 miles, then 750, 
then 1,000, then 1,500 to 2,000 miles. 
Tests have been run up to 5,000 miles 
and consideration is being given to 
a 10,000-mile basis. The question is, 
again, What are we spending to save 
wear and how much wear are we 
saving? Are we producing the best 
dividencs for a given expense, or 
produce better dividends by 
deviating from the conventional? 


4. Is an operator in the Middle 
West. 
a. He suggests that engineering 


design can eliminate the necessity 
of lubricating chassis parts. 

b. The frequency of lubricating 
engine and chassis parts can be con- 
trolled by lubricating systems that 
are in vogue or by engineering de- 
sign. 

c. The ideal type of chassis lubri- 
cation is that which provides autoe 
matic lubrication. It seems too 
much to hope for that it will ever 
be generally adopted, but if it is, 
operators will be relieved of one of 
the greatest burdens that is now 
placed upon them. 

5. Is a bus operator in the East. 

a. He suggests that engine miles 
be used instea@ of road miles for 
oil changing and overhauling. 

b. The question of never draining 
the crankcase. C. S. Bruce of 
the Bureau of Standards is an ad- 
vocate of this principle and the 
telephone company has been experi- 
menting along this line. He is of 
the opinion that in the course of a 
year more oil will be used in @ 
vehicle where no draining had been 
made than in one where draining 
was practiced after 2,000 miles and 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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al Car Registration Statistics, September, 1931 





Returns for today: Arizona, California, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon and Vermont. 


Some of this data has been published previously, but it is given here complete for the convenience of our subscribers. 


Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Mlinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, Ill, and New Jersey, which 
are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. Readers desiring county, city or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section, may obtain these 
In this table 39 states and the District of Columbia. 








Commercial Car Registrations do not include buses. 
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BUSES FOR TROLLEY Bound Brook, is under construction, | Utility Commission granting the ap- ' the Worcester Safety Council for the | Company, Worcester Water Depart- 

Elizabeth, J., Oct. 27.—Th2|it was announced at the offices of} plication for the replacement. month of September were an-| ment and Johnson Bus Lines, Inc. 


Public Service Co-ordinated Trans- 
port will substitute buses for trolleys 
on the Raritan line while the new 
bridge over Green Brook, in South 


the company in Elizabeth. The 
company is now engaged in obtain- 
ing local consents for the substitu- 
tion, and it is expected that an 
order will be issued by the Public 


ANNOUNCE TRUCK FLEET 
WINNERS IN CONTEST 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 27.—Group 
winners in the inter-fleet contest of 


nounced yesterday as follows: Web- 
ster & Southbridge Gas and Electric 


Company, Hovey Laundry, Smith & 
Fyfe Company, Fitchburg Hardware 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS’ 
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k Legislation 
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bridge structures safe to carry such 
greater weights. 

Prior to the convening of the 1931 
Legislatures, the Motor Vehicle 
Conference Committee of the N. A. 
C. C, decided to establish a mora- 
torium on recommendations for 
sizes and weights of vehicles and to 
retain the old code as set up several 
years ago. The committee stated 
that the development of the mul- 
tiple axle unit and the adoption of 
pneumatic tire equipment has made 
necessary additional tests of motor 
vehicles to determine the effect of 


impact delivered upon the road 
structure. 
Considering the situation from 


the designers’, manufacturers’ and 
operators’ standpoint, would it not 
be advisable for this society to take 
some action in establishing certain 
definite, practical design limitations 
on sizes and weights? 

1. To conform to safety of the 
public on the highways. 

2. To meet the limitations as set 
up by the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads and the Association of 
State Highway Officials from the 


standpoint of preservation of pave- 
ments and bridge structures. 

3. To eliminate freakish designs 
of vehicles of such sizes and weights 
impractical and uneconomical from 
the manufacturers’ as well as from 
the operators’ standpoint. 

Unless the designing engineers, 
manufacturers and operators get to- 
gether and agree on certain maxi- 
mum design limitations, selfish in- 
terests will continue to write laws 
governing the sizes and weights of 
commercial vehicles. 

Even if action on the part of the 
society is confined to an indorse- 
ment of the model] act formulated 
by the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, it would 
be a step in the right direction and 
helpful in clarifying the present 
maze of state laws. Possibly some 
modifications of the model act are 
advisable, and recommendations 
from the society would crystallize 
requirements of the industry from 
both the designers’ and operators’ 
standpoint. The need for such ac- 
tion is clearly emphasized in tabu- 
lations and chart form, compiled 


‘ from most recent information avail- 
» able. 


WIDTH REGULATIONS 








Alabama ...... 96 Iowa .......... 96 Nebraska Rhode Island 102 
Arizona ..... 96 Kansas ....... 96 Nevada ....NoReg. South Carolina.... 90 
Arkansas ..... 96 Kentucky ..... 90 New Hampshire 96 South Dakota..... 96 
California .. 96 Lauisiana 96 New Jersey.... 96 Tennessee 96 
Colorado ....96-100 Maine eben 96 New Mexico 06 TeXAS ..ccceceeess 96 
Connecticut 102 Maryland . 93 New York...96-106 Utah 96 
Delaware Dee. eee 102-96 North Carolina. 90 Vermont ... 96 
Plorida Michigan ... 96 North Dakota.. 96 Virginia 96 
Georgia Minnesota ...12’6” Ohio ....... 96 Washington ...... 96 
BEEMO cocceccce PS oneal No Reg. Oklahoma ..... 90 West Virginia..... 96 
i vereanss Missouri . 96 Oregon . 96 Wisconsin ....... 96 
Py Montana 146” Pennsylvania... 96 Wyoming ... . = 
Dist. of Columbia.. 96 
No. of }-—-— ——— 

N . States 
me Reg. in wees, ape Nevada . 7% inches, but allows 102 inches from 
90 “ “ Ky., N. Car., Okla, S. Car. 4 | Outside to outside of dual pneu- 
4 Maryland 2.2.60... . 00 , | matic tires. This means that where 
100 ae" Napa ect “1 | dual tires are used, the outside tire 
103 a. Cona. class ROT ees 3 | projects three inches beyond the 
Motor Vehicle Cenereaee Committee“ width of the body. This extra three 
ete aes in.|] inches on each Side does not en- 
‘ eren ; sar § 
Highway Safet nee on Street and 96 in,| danger safety on the highway, it 
In Colorado, 100-inch width is} permits change-over from solids to 


permitted on vehicles manufactured 
for solid tires but changed over to} 
pneumatic tires by the operators. 

New York state encourages 
change-over from solids to pneu- 
matics by allowing a width of 106 
inches for vehicles registered prior 
to January 1, 1933. 

The most practical solution for 
the problem is found in the new 
Massachusetts law, which limits the 








width of a vehicle to ninety-six| dual pneumatic tires, would seem 
- - ——~» the proper solution 
HEIGHT REGULATIONS 

Maximum Height Reguletions Vary From 144 Up to 174 Inches 
Alabama .....12’ Iowa 12’ Nebraska 12 Rhode Island 12° 6 
Arizona ......14° 6” Kansas 13’ Nevada . S. Carolina.. 12’ 6 
Arkansas .....14°6” Kentucky .... New H' pshire. S. Dakota......12’ 6” 
California ....13'6” Louisana . 14°6” New Jersey...12°'6” Tennessee 
Colorado ,....12’'6” Maine. ..12 6” New Mexico...14’ TE bk n-n6e6se 12’ 6” 
Connecticut .. Maryland ,. New York.....13’ SISMEE “Bcc cncnve 14’ 
Delaware .-12'2” Mass'setts . N. Carolina.,.12°6” Vermont ...... 12’ 
Pliorida ...... 12’ Michigan . 12’ 6” N. Dakota....14' 6” Virginia 12’ 6 
Georgia ......12' 6” " 14 ee os pene 12’6” Washington 
TABHO ooccoess 14’ 6” Minnesoa -.12'6” Oklahoma .... West Virginia...12’ 
Se Mississippi ... Oregon ; 12 Wisconsin . 
Indiana ......12’ Missouri 126” Pennsylv’'a ...14' 6” Wyoming ......12’ 6” 

Montana 12’ 6” Dis. of Col 12’ 6” 
Number @ 
of States | 

mp pogulations are in effect in - oe foot height and one limiting the 
12 fect 2 inches 1 height to 12 feet 6 inches. 
: ne 6 inches ig Thirty-three per cent. of all the 
13 feet 6 inches 1 | States, or 43 per cent. of the states 
14 feet 3 ) i i j - 
BO 0 techn + | Where height regulations are in ef 
Motor Vehicle Conferenee Committee fect, have a 12-foot 6-inch law, 

C. ...0.- 6” | which gives sufficient height for 


N. A. 
National Conference on 
OO Ere 


In Michigan, there are two con- 
flicting laws, one specifying a 14- 


| buses, 
40f by special permit. 
MAXIMUM LENGTH REGULATIONS FOR SINGLE 


a practical] size of dual pneumatics, 
and it solves clearance limitation 
problems for the designing engi- 
neers. With only 12 per cent. of the 
states having less than ninety-six 
inches, and our highway engineers 
unanimously in favor of eliminating 
the solid tire from the highway, a 
national standard of ninety-six- 
inch vehicle limitation, but allowing 
Six inches more, or 102 inches, for 


commercial vehicles, except for un- 
usual commodities or double-deck 
which could be taken care 


VEHICLES 
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WESTINGHOUSE ISSUES 
NEW MOTORS LEAFLET 


A new publication describing new 
single phase motors has been an- 
nounced by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. 
These motors, because of their 
torque characteristics, have exten- 
sive applications on pumps, com- 
pressors, ventilating fans, blowers, | 
farm machinery, and others where 
high starting and high accelerating | 
torques are necessary. These mo- | 
tors have renewable prewound |! 
cores that permit greater speed of 
repairs in case of accidental dam- 
age. 

Copies‘ of this leaflet, 20516, may 
be obtained from the nearest dis- 
trict office or direct from the ad- 
vertising department of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PIERCE-ARROW 9 MONTHS 
NET IS $226,435 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 
Arrow net profits for the nine 
months ending September 30, 1931, 
were $226,435, as compared with 
$1,308,748 last year. 

For the third quarter of 1931, op- 
erations showed a loss of $195,277, as 
compared with a profit of $278,070 
for the same period last year. 


27.—Pierce- 


CHAPMAN VALVE CO. 
REPORTS BIG INCREASE 


Springfield, Mass., Oct. 27.—Oper- 
ations at the Chapman Valve Manu- 
facturing Company are on the in- 
crease, it was learned at the com- 
pany's offices in Indian Orchard. 
More orders have been received of 
late, resulting in more purchasing 
and production, and bigger jobs for 
which negotiations are pending are 


expected to become a still more =| 


portant factor in increasing the vol- 
ume. 


_—_—_—— — 


lonce a week, 





Chassis Lubrication 
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the oil reclaimed. A comparable 


b. A system of indicating the 


cost method of draining, refilling | Value of the so-called extreme pres- 


and reclaiming, compared with the 
cost of simply adding additional] oil 
without draining, is advocated. 

c. Having one lubricant that could 
be used for the entire chassis with 


' : 
ithe exception of the engine 


6. Is an operator in the Middle 


| West. 


a. Advocates draining every 1,000 
miles in the summer, every 500 miles 
in the winter and, in fact, when it is 
very cold, to drain as often as every 
300 and 400 miles. In the larger 
operations all the oil is reclaimed, 
which permits more frequent inter- 
vals of draining with a considerable 
saving in the cost of motor oil. 

b. Chassis are greased at least 
and different lubri- 
for the different 
parts of the car. One grade is used 
for shackle bolts, king pins, etc., and 
another grade is used for water 
pump, fan bearings, steering gear, 
universal joints, wheels, transmis- 
sion, rear axle, etc. In fact, they are 
using six grades of engine oil and 
nine grades of grease. 

7. Is a representative of a large 
Western oil company. 

a. Emphasis should be placed on 
tests evaluated in terms of service 
performance. A weakness in this 
respect exists in the recent classifi- 
cation of transmission and rear axle 
lubricants. The undefined state- 
ment, “must not channel in ser- 
vice,” which heads the list of speci- 
fied temperatures, leaves one in 
doubt as to just how the determina- 
tion-should be made. If all that is 
desired in a standardization system 
is a list of names or designated 
numbers together with the limited 
qualification that the products must 
give satisfactory results under certain 
service conditions, there should be 
no great difficulty in ‘arriving at 
such a tabulation. The standard- 
ized classification should be more 


cants are used 


definite than in this particular case. case. 


South Bend Lathe Works 
Has New Maintenance Unit 
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Indiana ....... 33 Nebraska 35 Rhode Island Dist. of Columbia. 30 been added to its junior line by the 
Towa . 30 South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Number ¢ . a See Be 
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of States | j : : np ° . 

erMORMONS. $0 gcccinsecsacnasesas g | ins 1931. Minnesota and Washing This new lathe, called the sixteen- 
ea eeke 2 |ton had a 35-foot limit previously inch junior, has a sixteen-inch 
a rT TN gabe neeeneeeenenrenesereenes 7 and the seven states which found it swing, which permits the handling 
34 SILI “1 [advisable to increase the length| o¢ fiywheels, brake drums and other 
30 rrssorsrsersssssesssssereres YT [limit to 35 feet were Florida, |jarge diameter work, in addition to 
MO HF as esesceeees 3 | Georgia, Mlinois, Kansas, Texas,|nerforming general maintenance 
Motor, Venicie Conference Committee, 9 Nebraska and North Dakota. operations. As it is available in 
National Conference on Street and é Is a 33-foot limitation adequate bed lengths from six to twelve feet, 

ee MUON s2 00 -sarcererascese 33° _|or is the trend toward a 35-foot/this machine will handle drive 

New Jersey has a 28-foot law in| jJength for single vehicles? shafts, axles and all work of un- 


effect, and, while Massachusetts 
also specifies a 28-foot limit, a 33- 
foot length is permitted in locali- 
ties and on roads designated by the 
Department of Public Works. While 
the, 33-foot single length is in pre- 
ponderance, it is noteworthy that 
seven states have adopted a 35-foot 
length limit for single vehicles dur- 


There is another problem con- | 
nected with the limitation on ve- 
hicle length. In some states a trac- 
tor -semi-trailer combination is 
classed as a single vehicle, while 
other states consider it as two ve- 
hicles. The status of the semi- 
trailer is not clearly defined, and 
this leads to conflicting rulings and 


usual length. 
It is a back-geared, screw-cutting 





interpretations of the law, not only 
in length limitations, but also in 
licensing and registering this type 
of vehiecle. 


(To be Continued) 





lathe with automatic longitudinal 
feed and eight changes of spindle 
speed. Screw threads may be cut 
from four to forty per inch and 
taper machining is easily done by 
setting over the tailstock. This 
lathe is built from standard South 
Bend units, but has been relieved 
of all expensive features not neces- 
sary in the maintenance shop, so 
that it may sell at a moderate price. 

Special automotive equipment to 
enable the handling of crankshafts, 
connecting rods, valves, etc. is 
listed with this new lathe and may 
be purchased separately. 

This lathe may be had in coun- 
tershaft drive or in various types 
of motor drive to suit the particular 
needs of any shop. Safety, economy 
and convenience of operation are 
features of this new lathe. Full 
particulars and mechanical descrip- 
tion are given in the new General 
Catalogue No. 92, just issued by the 
South Bend Lathe Works. 


on ee EN e in 


sure lubricants is needed in order to 
avoid confusion, which is the case 


when the instruction book simply 
requires E. P. products. 

c. Special lubricants for spring 
bolts and shackles, steering knuckle 
pins, steering gears, water pumps, 
universal joints, chassis springs, 
wheel bearings, etc., may be con# 
sidered essential to some, but spe- 


cialized lubrication ean be, and fre- 
quently is, carried too far. To have 


Special products for all of these 
items is unnecessary. 
d. To merely assign names or 


numbers to broad classifications of 
lubricants with qualifying statee 
ments such as “must not separate 
in service,” “must resist the action 
of boiling water,” “must not cause 
lapping or excessive wear of anti- 
friction bearings,” “must resist the 
centrifugal effects of universa] 
joints,” “capable of maintaining a 
lubricating film under conditions of 
extreme pressure,” and then leave 
the question of evaluating these re- 
quirements to the several hundred 
compounders in the country cannot 
lead to the most useful form of 
standardization. 

8. Is a representative of a large 
oil company in the East. 

a. He advocates the use of “Top 
Oilers or Upper Cylinder and Valve 
Lubricants.” These are in two 
classes—a very light spindle or neu- 
tral oil, which is added to the gaso- 
line—and second, chlorinated com- 
pounds, which consist of light 
spindle or neutral oils to which car- 
bontetra chloride or some such 
product Has been added. This is 
recommended especially for new en- 
gines or newly overhauled engines. 

b. Suggest that the merits of so- 
called high pressure lubricants such 
as sulphurized gear lubricants, 
Straight lead soap greases and lead 
soap sulphurized greases, he dis- 
cussed 

c. In the problem of lubricating 
worm gears, suggest that the lubri- 
cants should be resistant to oxida- 
tion at high operating temperatures. 

9. Is an individual in the oil busi- 
ness. 

a. The Maintenance Dollar is 
most important to the fleet oper- 
ator in present day business and 
correct lubrication plays an import- 
ant part. The proper lubricant to 
meet all conditions should be a 
heavy oi] stock and one that has 
great adhesiveness to stick to metal, 
will not squeeze out, will hold oil 
film and when jin contact with water 
will not wash off, 

10. Is a representative of a large 
oil company in the East. 

a. According to the 1931 instruc- 
tion book for the various makes of 
passenger cars there are more than 
fourteen different kinds (not brands) 
of lubricants needed. Added to this 
there are three or four grades (not 
brands) of engine oil and two 
grades of gasoline. Altogether some 
twenty separate and distinct prod- 
ucts that are theoretically required 
to lubricate cars and make them 
run properly. Just about twice as 
many aS any one service station is 
willing to carry. 


b. For example, the lubricants 
specified this year for fan bearings 
include engine oil, gear oil, cup 
grease, high melting point fiber 
gr*ease, soft semi-fluid grease 
and many others. Front wheel 
bearings require one type of 
grease and rear wheel bearings an- 
other. Provision for lubricating 


these parts is an endless variety 
of oil cups, grease cups, oil holes, 
grease guns, etc. 

c. He suggests: 1. That it is to 
the advantage of all passenger car 
and truck manufacturers interested 
in promoting special chassis lubri- 
cation to make a careful study of 
the mechanical requirements of 
present chassis design, with a view 
to reducing the number of lubri- 
cants recommended. 2. That in de- 
signing new chassis, first considera- 
tion be given to the matter of 
whether the new design can be lu- 
bricated by the types of lubricants 
now on the market. 


(To be continued) 
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Reeves Points 
Groups Can Be the Leaders 





to Way Trade 


(Continued From Page 1) 


dures now prohibited by law. Help- 
ful as legislation of this kind might 
be, it would take years to accom- 
plish. 

“Before asking the government te 
care for our own problems, we should 
prove our worthiness of such as- 
sistance by co-operating through 
trade associations to a greater de- 
gree than at present. 

“Just now there is a demand from 
alarmed business men for construc- 
tive action based on facts. 

“Too many business men join as- 
sociations in the hope that this will 
permit them to set prices, divide 
territory and do other things that 
would make business planning and 
business judgment of secondary im- 
portance. 

“They soon discover that this can- 
not be done. A few trades have 
attempted it and their officers bare- 
ly escaped going to jail. 

“An honestly conducted trade as- 
sociation may not be able to set 
prices, but it can supply the most 
accurate knowledge of business con- 
ditions on which to base programs. 
The trouble with most trades is the 
action taken in ignorance of the 
facts, harming all in the field and 
eventually bringing disaster to those 
who made the errors. 

“Men of this school are entering 
@ field rich with opportunities. No 
business can long exist without 
public approval which may only be 
won and maintained by merit. In 
this, the hélp of men, like you, 
trained in the profession of journal- 
ism, with ability to co- to co-ordinate the 


views of the public with the ambi- 
tions of business leaders, is invalu- 
able. 

“With the guidance of their most 
important leaders, many trade as- 
sociations are now holding their in- 
dustries in balance by providing 
production and sales figures, de- 
veloping plans for expansion, caring 
for unemployment, reducing costs 
through standardization, watching 
credits, developing more efficient 
distribution, broadening research, 
checking racketeering of all kinds, 
and improving the ethics of ad- 
vertising and selling which are so 
often violated when buying is scarce. 

“We may expect the initiation of 
widespread buying activity when the 
public comes to understand that 
prices have reached their lowest 
point, and that there is no further 
likelihood of advantage to be de- 
rived by delaying purchases longer, 
They will also require some assur- 
ance of continued security of em- 
ployment and income. 

“The so-called ‘sales’ of poor qual- 
ity merchandise at a lower price 
with some second-grade goods 
thrown in, cannot win. 

“Properly supported trade associ- 
ations with activities directed by 
competent leaders suggest one of the 
most practical answers to the ques- 
tion of how best to restore business 
normalcy. 

“An inspiration to many trades is 
the willingness of the leaders to co- 
operate with each other for their 
mutual .~benefit, thus proving that 
competitors in business can eat 


together without eating each other.” 








Technical Sessions Feature 
S.A. E. Transport ; Meeting 


ILLINOIS TRADE 
GROUPS PLANNING 


TAX RISE FIGHT 
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held at the Stevens Hotel, at which 
printed copies of the executive com- 
mittee’s recommendation will be 
distributed to all who attend. 

Meanwhile, such powerful organi- 
zations as the Chicago Automobile 
Trade Association, the Illinois Auto- 
motive Trade Association, the Motor 
Truck Owners Association and the 
Chicago Motor Club have gone on 
record as strenuously opposed to the 
tax increase. 

The text of the protest from the 
Chicago Automobile Trade Associa- 
tion was made public today in a let- 
ter from President R. G. Tiffany 
to Hon. Joseph K. Brittain, chair- 
man of the Governor’s Revenue 
Commission. 

“Advocates of an additional tax on 
gasoline seem to completely ignore 
the fact that a tax on gasoline is, 
in reality, a tax on the operation of 
motor vehicles and, therefore, a tax 
on the owners of motor vehicles,” 
states the letter. 

“A special tax such as the tax on 
gasoline is justified only on the 
ground that the revenue is used for 
the benefit of those paying such 
special tax; but a special tax for 
general purposes, such as the pro- 
posed increase in the gasoline tax, is 
unjustifiable. Owners of motor 
vehicles already pay every gen- 
eral tax that is paid by other 
citizens or classes of property 
owners, or any other form of 
transportation facilities. Motor 
vehicle owners bear their  pro- 
portion of the Federal income tax, 
real estate tax and personal property 
tax. Revenue from each of the 
above is devoted to general purposes. 

“A tax on gasoline is a special tax 
on owners of motor vehicles and, as 
a matter of fact, is only one of a 
number of special taxes on this class 
of citizens. The motor vehicle own- 
er, in addition to his general taxes, 


S. A. E. Sections Planning 
Interesting Nov. Meetings 


NEw YORK, Oct! 27.—The sched- 

ule of section meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers for 
the month of November was an- 
nounced here today. The list of 
meetings and programs indicates 
that the sections are going to have 





Metropolitan, November 19 

A. W. A. clubhouse. Dinner at 

6.30 p. m. 
Milwaukee, November 4 

Milwaukee Athletic Club. Dinner 
at 6.30 p. m. Entertainment. 
Northern California, November 12 

Stanford University. 






















a busy and interesting month, The Northwest, November 6 
following is the schedule, with some New Washington Hotel, Seattle 
of the speakers’ names still in doubt.| Wash. 


“Transportation,” by Prof. E, O. 
Eastwood, director of aeronautics 
and mechanical engineering, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

“Hedges Two-Way Piston Engine,” 
by Harry Hedges, inventor and de- 
signer. 


Baltimore, November 12 

Emerson Hotel ballroom, Dinner 
at 6.30 p. m. 

“Production of International 
Trucks,” by an engineer from the 
International Harvester Company. 

Chicago, November 3 


Sherman Hotel. Dinner at 6.30 
p. m. Entertainment. 

“Automotive Steels,” by T. H. 
Wickenden, metallurgical engineer, 
International Nickel Company. 

“A Century of Progress,” by a 
speaker from the 1933 World’s Fair. 
Cleveland, November 9 
Hotel Statler ballroom. Dinner at 


Oregon, November 6 


Multnomah Hotel, Portland. Din- 
ner at 6.30 p. m. 

“Highways, Their Alignment, Il- 
lumination and Relation to Safety,” 
by Prof. Robert Glenn, Department 
of Civil Engineering, Oregon State 
College. 

“Time Reaction and Its Relation 
to Vehicle Accidents,” by Prof. J. F. 
Brumbaugh, Department of Physi- 
ology, Oregon State College. 


6.30 p. m. - , 
“New Developments in Protective quien one 2 
Coatings,” by Robert J. Moore, » * by , we ©. : 


chief engineer, Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc. 
Philadelphia, November 12 


Philadelphia Auto Trades Associa- 
tion. Dinner at 6.30 p. m. 

“Highway Construction From 
Viewpoint of Licensing and Law- 
Enforcing Authorities,” by L. G. 
Hoffman, commissioner of motor 
vehicles, state of New Jersey. 

“Highway Construction From 
Viewpoint of Motor Vehicle Opera- 
tor,” by J. F. Winchester, supervisor 


Bakelite Corporation. 


Detroit, November 9 
(Body Activity) 

Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
6.30 p. m. 

“Some European Sources of Auto- 
motive Color Inspiration,” by How- 
ard Ketcham, director, Duco Color 
Advisory Service, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours &-Co. 

“Wood in Automobile Bodies,” by 
William L. Hodge, vice-president, 


Dinner at 





The Mengel Company. 

“Steel in Bodies,” 
Reeves, vice-president, 
Manufacturing Company. 


Detroit, November 24 


by Clifton 


Mullins 


(Continued from Page 1) 
S. A. E. and a member of the staff 
of the White Company, will discuss 
“Chassis Lubrication.” This paper 
also will be found on page 5. 

At 12 o'clock on Wednesday the 
delegates are scheduled to repair to 
the White House to mect President 
Hoover. 

On Wednesday evening another 
technical session is planned and Dr. 
G. K. Burgess, director of the United 
States Bureau of Standards, is 
scheduled for an address on “What 
the Bureau of Standards is Doing 
for Business.” 

In between times the visiting en- 
gineers will snatch a few minutes 
for renewing old friendships and 
making new ones. 


the coming months with optimism. 
Other manufacturing plants in 
| this vicinity reporting a wide im- 
| Seeeennent in general business in- 
clude the Batavia plant of the 
Massey-Harris Company, which re- 
cently concentrated its production 
of gray iron castings at that plant; 
the Taylor Instrument Companies 
and the Perry, N. Y., plant of the 
Robeson-Rochester Corporation. 
The improvement in business has 
already started to reflect favorably 
on passenger car and truck dealers 
in Monroe county, who look for a 
season’s business of highly satisfy- 
ing proportions this fall and winter. 


STUDEBAKER NET 





(Student Activity) 
General Motors Research Audi- 
torium at 8 p. m. 
Subject, “Design.’”’ Speakers, A. 
P, Brush, on engines; L. C. Hill, on 
bodies, and a third speaker, on 
chassis. 
Indiana, November 17 


pays at least three special taxes 
based on his ownership of a motor 
vehicle: state license fee, state gaso- 
line tax and city wheel tax. 

“If the vehicle is a commercial 
motor vehicle or truck, the owner 
may be called upon to pay one or 
more of several additional special 


taxes: state license for public car- Hotel Severin, Indianapolis. Din- 
riers, local public cart or similar] ner at 6.30 p. m. 

character, and local peddlers’ or Subject, “Lubrication.” 

similar character of tax (in most Kansas City, November 13 


instances duplicat , uni- ; , 
. P ed for each m “Highway Construction and Laws,” 


cipality in whi the vehicl p- | : : : 
pe r - - adil by T. H. Cutler, chief engineer, Mis- 
“No other class of tax-payers is souri State Highway Commission. 


“Motor Truck Operators on High- 
way Transportation,” by C. E. Lange, 
| president, Missouri Motor Distribut- 
| ing Cor poration. 


so heavily and so frequently taxed | 
as is the motor vehicle owner, and 
to lay still another burden upon 
this class is most unjust and most 
unfairly discriminative, regardless 
of what may be advanced in the 


FOR FIRST 9 MONTHS 
TOTALS $2,496,125 


IMPROVEMENT SHOWN 
IN METAL WORKING 
PLANTS IN NEW YORK 


(Continued From Page 1) 


South Bend, Ind., Oct. 27.—The 





poration and subsidiary companies, 
after reserves for Pierce-Arrow mi- 
nority stockholders’ interest, for the 
quarter ended September 30, 1931, 
were $466,770.62, as compared with 
$514,006.68 last year. The amounts 
remaining for Studebaker common, 
after preferred dividends, were 18 
cents per share this year, as against 
20 cents last year. 

Net profits for the first nine 
months were $2,496,125.59 this year, 


and other winter necessivies. In 
the Delco-Light division more than 
$500,000 worth of orders have been 
booked for individual light, water 
and gas systems, destined to keep 
the plant in production at a high 
rate well into the first quarter of 
the coming year. 

In Attica, N. Y., the foundry of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Man- 


ufacturing Company, which has|@S compared with $2,772,708.85 last 
maintained 100 per cent. capacity} year. These provided $1.09 and $1.23, 
production since January, 1931, re-| 'espectively, for the common stock. 


ports enough new business booked 
to warrant maintenance of capacity 
schedules throughout the balance of 
the year, 

Preparations are in progress for 
adding thirty casting machines to 
the present battery of forty-five 
units at the Batavia, N. Y., plant of 
the Doehler Die Casting Company, 
which a week or so ago took over 
the die-casting division of the Bohn 
Aluminum and Brass Corporation of 
Detroit in exchange for the Doehler 
Company's permanent mold casting 
department, 

Albert W. Jacobs, president of the 
Star Head Light Company and head 
of the Artisan Sheet Metal Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of traffic con- 
trol systems, Rochester, reports an 
improved volume of new business 
this month and views the outlook for 


The financial position of the cor- 
| poration, as of Septemebr 30, shows 
substantial improvements since Jan- 
uary 1 in quick assets, working cap- 
ital, and in reductions of property 
investment account, current liabili- 
ties, minority stock interest, and 
Studebaker preferred stock. Work- 
ing capital was increased to $21,583,- 
169.93 from $19,438,646.60, with a 
ratio of quick assets to current lia- 
bilities of 589 per cent., the best in 
fifteen years. 


, profits of the Studebaker Cor- 


GETS INTRASTATE | PERMIT 


Frankfort, Ky., Oct. 26.—Safety 
Motor Coach Company, Layisville, 
has been granted a permit for oper- 
ation of an intrastate bus line from 
Louisville to Covington, Ky., over 
the new river road linking the two 
cities. 


Way Of specious and plausible rea- 
SOns as to ease of collection, etc. 

“Commercial motor vehicle owners 
particularly are already taxed al- 
most to the point of confiscation, 
and a new tax of even 1 cent a gal- 
lon on gasoline is likely to defeat 
its purpose by creating conditions 
that will reduce rather than in- 
crease the total volume of tax 
revenue derived from tax-payers of 
this class.” 


FEDERAL DISTRIBUTOR 
HOST TO N. J. SHIPPERS 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 27.—The Lud- 
lum Motor Car Company, local dis- 
tributor of Federal trucks, held its 
“Showing America” campaign, a na- 
tional drive sponsored by the manu- 
facturer, with a meeting in its sales 
rooms at 397 Market St. An audi- 
ence of more than 170, made up 
largely of traffic managers, trans- 
portation engineers, representing 
many lines of business and county 
and city officials from many parts 
of the state, gathered to hear a 
program that included motion pic- 
tures, lecture and demonstration 
involving motor truck transporta- 
tion efficiency, 

The speakers were George Lud- 
lum, president of the Ludlum Motor 
Car Company; Carl Parker, director 
of branches for the Federal Motor 
Truck Company; William M. Ben- 
nett, Eastern sales manager of the 
same company, and L. A. Mc- 
Cullaugh of the Federal sales staff. 
Alfred G. Way, secretary of the 
Motor Truck Club of New Jersey, 
acted as judge in a mileage contest 





| 





CITROEN RETURNS 
TO FRANCE; SEES 
OUTLOOK BRIGHTER 


(Continued From Page 1) 
here even 
stay two weeks. I go with more ad- 
miration than ever for America and 
its people. I have made more 
friends among leaders in finance 
and industry here who have greatly 
impressed me with their world out- 
look on economic affairs in general 
and their efforts to help all coun- 
tries in every way in which they can 
be of service. I hope my friend- 
ships formed here will be everlast- 
ing. 

“IT am confident that the ‘corner 


though I could only! 


of motor equipment, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. 
Pittsburgh, November 5 
“Important Factors Affecting En- 
gine Operation,” by Ralph Teetor, 
vice-president Perfect Circle Com- 
pany. 
Southern California, November 6 


Elks Club, Los Angeles. Dinner at 
6.30 p. m. 

“Commercial Vehicle Work of the 
California Highway Patrol,” by A. J. 
Ford, inspector of commercial vehi- 
cles California Highway Patrol. 

“Pleet Owners’ Viewpoint 
Brake Problem,” by P. H. Ducker. 

“Power Application on Brakes,” by 
Ethelbert Favary, consulting engi- 
neer. Moreland Motor Truck Com- 
pany. 


on 


St. Louis, November 10 


Coronado Hotel. Dinner at 6.30 
p. m., 7 
Subject, “Transmissions.” 
Syracuse, November 5 
Drumlin’s, Nottingham Road, 


Syracuse. Dinner at 7 p. m. 

“Quality Control of Motor Fuels,” 
by A. L. Beall, engineer Vacuum Oil 
Company. 

“Fitting Fuel to Engine and En- 
gine to Fuel,” by T. A. Boyd, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation Research 
Laboratories. 

Wichita, November 12 

“Motion Pictures of Flights~* 
Throughout Mexico and the United 
States,” by Truman Wadlow. 


AUTOMOTIVE STEEL 
PURCHASES GAIN 
IN VALLEY SECTION 


has been turned’ in business, as you (Continued from Page 1) 


Americans say, and I return to 
France determined to make more 
Citroen cars than ever, still follow- 
ing the American idea of mass pro- 
duction. 

“It has been highly gratifying to 
me to find that reports of the 
economic depression have been 
greatly exaggerated. Business is 
improving all over this great 
country, judging from what I have 
heard from leaders, and all confi- 
dently predict that affairs will soon 
get back to normal in the world at 
large. In this prediction, it is my 
henor to join. 

“I shall look forward to returning 
here for the World Fair at Chicago 
in 1933, when I expect to bring one 
thousand of my European represen- 
tatives. Till then, I will say au 
revoir.” town. j ‘5 

oe 


aie 


automotive interests plan higher 
production schedules, and sheet 
production jin the valley is substan-~ 
tially higher. 

Another district sheet company 
has resumed operations. The Ma- 
honing Valley Steel Company's 
plant at Niles, idle two weeks, be- 
gan rolling at the opening of the 
current week, on a 75 per cent. basis, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Co.'s 
schedule for the current week calls 
for resumption of production at 
that company’s: Campbell sheet 
plant on October 28. 

Other district sheet plants on a 
part or full time basis are those of. 
Republic Steel Corporation at War- 
ren, O., and Niles, and of Sharon 
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Steel Hoop Tengen at Youngs-.+ 
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